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WHEN FOUND— 


OOWENG its custom, the Dickens Fellowship placed a wreath 
composed of ivy leaves and scarlet geraniums on the grave of 
Dickens on June 9th last. 
* * * * * 

The August number of The Dickensian will be an American and 
Canadian one, with the contents exclusively devoted to Dickens and 
Canada and the United States, and to contributions by writers and 
artists of those countries. Amongst other features we hope to print 
an address from the President, Mr. W. Walter Crotch, to our friends 
across the Atlantic, articles on the work of our Branches there, and 
to give portraits of their secretaries. 

* * * * * 

In the issue of The Globe newspaper for 15th February, 1820, 
appeared the following advertisement :— 

To be Let Furnished, Pickwick Hovsg, in the Parish of Corsham 
in the County of Wilts., on tha Road between Chippenham and 
Bath, and only a morning’s ride from the latter city. London coaches 
pass daily, etc.,ete.—Apply M. Robinson, Esq., 26 Essex St., Strand. 


A correspondent asks us if there is any connexion between Pickwick 
House and the Perpetual President of the famous Club of the same 
name. The facts are these :—-Dickens undoubtedly got the name 
of Pickwick from Moses Pickwick, the coach proprietor of Bath, an 
ancestor ot whom was a foundling picked up in the village of Pickwick 
and named after the place by the guardians into whose care he was 
given. Samuel Pickwick may therefore be considered a sort of a con- 
nexion of the said foundling. Pickwick House, however, was named 
after the village and not after the foundling. It still exists, and by a 
curious coincidence, is seeking a tenant, as will be seen from the 
following advertisement in the Bath Herald of a week or two back :— 


O LET, Pickwick, Corsham. Wiltshire. The 
William and Mary Many Gabled MANOR 
HOUSE.—Apply P. J. Gane, Corsham, Wilts. 


* * * * * 


Among the many appeals to charity now being made none is more 
deserving of support than the War Seal Foundation. The object of 
this fund is the “erection of dwellings composed of compact flats 
wherein the Disabled Service Man can live with his family upon his 
pension, with his medical and physical needs provided for on the spot.” 
This is a practical method of expressing our gratitude to the gallant 
soldiers and sailors who are preserving us in security. We feel sure 
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that members of the Dickens Fellowship will be glad to help. All 
that is necessary is that on every letter sent through post a War Seal 
shall be affixed on the flap. War Seals are obtainable in Is. packets 
of 24 geals, from the secretary, Mr. Chester Fox, War Seal Foundation, 
Coliseum Buildings, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 

* * * x * 


The Executive of the London Branch has arranged for an evening 
ramble on Wednesday, July 5th, around Blackfriars and the Borough. 
The ramble, under the guidance of Mr. Walter Dexter, will start at 
6-30 p.m., at the corner of John Carpenter Street, Victoria Embankment, 
and will finish about 8 p.m., at “ The George Inn,” in the Borough. 
where light refreshments will be served at a nominal charge. We are 
asked to say that all intending ramblers should intimate the fact to 
Mr. Brookes Cross, 379 Clapham Road, within the next day or 
two. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Hubert, the secretary of the Southend and District Branch of the 
Fellowship, has compiled an interesting booklet giving an account of 
the work of the Branch from its foundation. It is made additionally 
interesting with portraits and other illustrations, and should prove 
of great service in spreading the Fellowship’s influence in the district- 

* * * * * 

The sympathy of all our readers will be extended to Mr. and Mrs. 
Sidney Marriott, at the loss of their son, Roy Dudley Marriott, who 
died last month at the age of 22 of malaria fever in German East 
Africa, where he had been with the South African Infantry since 
February. Mr. Marriott, who is a Captain in the Volunteer Defence 
Force, has four other sons serving their country :—Shirley in the 
Australian contingent, Weatherley and Kenneth both in the 25th City 
of London in India, and Delano a Lieutenant in the West Yorks. in 
Egypt. He has also two sons-in-law, one in the A.S.C., and the other 
a Lieutenant on the Emperor of India. The Dickens Fellowship, on 
the Council of which Mr. Sidney Marriott has sat for many years, has 
reason to be justly proud of the part he and the members of his 
family are taking in defence of their country. 

* * * * * 

Our hearty congratulations to Captain William Bransby Williams 
on the attainment of the Military Cross, and to our friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bransby Williams upon their brave son’s success. Although Captain 
Bransby Williams is not yet nineteen years of age, he has been respon- 
sible for many doughty deeds in the air service “ somewhere in France,” 
notably the daring exploit which brought him the coveted reward. 

* * * * * 

All the friends of Mr. Frank S. Johnson, late secretary of the London 
Branch, will be interested to hear that he is now a Lieutenant in the 
R.N.V.R., serving on H.M.S. Cyclops. Just prior to his departure 
from London he paid us a visit and “ looked every inch a sailor,” and 
was as merry and bright as ever. 

Tue Epiror. 
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THE DICKENSIAN 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


Be stern decree bed claimed him for a day or two. Still he was 
happy—overwhelmingly so. 

To be just unwell enough to be kept in bed, but well enough to read, 
that is, you know, really fine. Books on the counterpane—just think 
of them! Nothing sets off a book like a background of clean counter- 
pane. How the blues and browns and reds and greens of the covers 
seem to intensify and assert themselves! How the very smell of the 
paper seems to blend with that of sheets! How the words of the 
author seem to hold a doubly distilled fascination! For the great 
zest of a book in bed is that it does not appertain ; it is almost by way 
of being an illicit joy. Oh, it’s grand! .Earth holds no greater delight 
for a boy with imagination. 

Thus it was that the Great Magician came into his life. Not diluted 
Dickens, not Dickens retold for voung people by somebody else with 
an emphasis on the sentiment and half the fun left out, as seems the 
modern idea, but the real delightful thing in all its native strength. 
Nicholas Nickleby was the magic name inscribed over the portal 
through which he plunged into a new world of enchantment. A ~ 
world, you know, between ourselves, that was simply the dear, old, 
familiar fairy-tale world deliciously transmogrified to a coat-and- 
trousers period. Squeers, for instance, was really a wicked ogre in 
disguise, and Newman Noggs was just a quaint, brown, kindly little 
dwarf, with peaked cap and beard, who came toddling out of a dense 
wood, cracking his fingers, on purpose to give the hero good advice 
and warnings. Not that the boy actually said these things to himself, 
but he dimly felt this essential relation with eternal literature, and his 
young heart rejoiced. 

So Laughter came to him, and Tears. Oh, it was a glorious time 
that time in bed ! 

* * * * * 

After that he simply devoured Dickens. There was much in his 
author—oh very much—that he could not properly appreciate at that 
age. For Dickens is not all fairy-tale. Poor old Betty Higden he 
thought a bit of a bore, and Bradley Headstone affected him like a 
dark, overhanging cloud. But there were a few things that he ap- 
preciated better then than later. He just loved Mark Tapley. He 
felt to the full the eeriness of Marley’s Ghost. That cellar business, 
you know, dragging chains over casks, and then the coming upstairs, 
the awful boom, the relentless on, on, on and through the door, the 
candle-flame leaping up—it was all very well for the author to take 
it lightly, but it was really rather horrifying. One looked round the 
room and shivered slightly with a dubious hope that modern doors 
were stronger made, of some good ghost-resisting material. 

One piece of wisdom there was, culled from the novelist’s pages, 
that pervaded the boy’s life almost like an atmosphere. His father 
repeated it to him, his mother repeated it to him, his uncles and aunts, 
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and adult friends, one and all repeated it to him. He grew up with it, 
and never dreamed of questioning it. He carried it into society like 
a secret armour. To the last he fondly fancied it had stood him in 
good stead. This pearl of great price, this wondrous maxim, was, 
“ Samivel, bevare of vidders !”’ 

* * * * * 

A long period elapsed when he read no Dickens books, and when, 
to some extent, he actually forgot them. It was the accidental finding 
himself stranded at a country inn with nothing to read but a tattered, 
old Pickwick that started him once more on a course of the author. He 
came upon him with a keen sense of re-discovery. The genius of the 
man was much, oh much, greater than he had had any idea of. He 
found Betty Higden now a fine creation, while those fatal night walks 
of Bradley Headstone, where he dogs the footsteps of the taunting 
Eugene, struck him as perhaps the grimmest, intensest piece of tragedy 
in the whole of Dickens. But Mark Tapley, now, with his perpetual 
“jolly”? ? In his heart of hearts he cherished doubts about Mark 
Tapley. Which simply showed that he was learning to temper love 
with criticism. But the love was all the stronger for it—much. 

He married, somewhat late in life ; the lady—who was not a widow— 
orivinally attracting him by a reference to Little Dorrit—charming, 
but just a trifle marred by the fact that she seemed to confuse that 
heroine with Little Nell. She was fond of Dickens, it appeared, but 
had not read very much of him. Oh ves, she meant to read more of 
him—when she got time. She meant to do quite a lot of things—when 
she got time. Goodness me, she was simply run off her feet, what with 
looking after her poor dear things, and other people meaning well, 
dear souls, but so bothersome, you know. And she laughed, her eyes 
brimming a twinkling mirth at him in which there was just the faintest 
confession of self-weakness. A desire grew up in his heart to introduce 
this pleasant young person more fully to the Dickens world. He 
pictured a cosy hearth with a purring cat and a singing kettle—there 
really ought to be a kettle, and himself in the corner reading Dickens 
aloud to her, the while she—she—well, a properly regulated young 
woman could knit of course. And, wonderful to relate, it all came to 
pass—even the kettle when there was grog to be made. They were 
a childless couple, and did not keep much company, so they had many 
such long evenings. And how merrily his wife laughed ! Dear heart, 
how she enjoyed it all ! 

* * * * * 

Alas! alas! she had been taken from him. And now he was a 
grey, worn widower getting on in years. And in his desolation and 
loneliness he turned to the old Dickens friends for comfort. At first 
they brought hot tears to his eyes, for memories of that fresh voice 
and laughter seemed woven into every chapter, and he had to put them 
down. But as time wore on this became a happiness to him instead 
of a grief, and so it was they became his real companions. Other 
books—modern novels—he read occasionally, but he always came 
back to what in a little spurt of humour he called “ the old firm.” 
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And, as he dipped into these loved pages, speaking as they did to him 
of so much beyond themselves, not only of his lost wife but of his parents 
long since dead and gone, and of his own far-off childhood, thoughts 
of these, and thoughts even of those little ones who might have been 
and never were, and for whose sake a greater tenderness than ever 
held him for those ‘‘ dream children” of the novelist, came trooping 
on him, and he looked back upon his whole life—his poor, ordinary, 
perhaps futile lfe—and saw as a new thing, how Dickens had filled 
it for him. And he felt a great thankfulness. And more and more 
of an evening he seemed to see near him a shadowy presence of familiar 
lineaments looking kindly at him. And he felt tempted to ery out, 
“I, too, ere long, shall join the shadowy throng. Master, testify for 
me that, whatever my human weakness, I have loved your works ! ” 

They found him, one morning, yet in his chair—but oh so still ! a 
happy smile upon his lips, an open copy of his favourite David Copper- 
field on the table at his side. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, MAY 27, 1916 


OR the second year in succession the Annual Movable Conference 
has been held in London. This course was never originally 
contemplated, as the idea of a ** Movable” Conference was that a differ- 
ent town each year should have the pleasure of receiving the members. 
Last vear the circumstances were exceptional inasmuch as the Lancaster 
Branch were compelled to cancel their invitation owing to military 
requirements, so the Headquarters Council organised the Conference 
at London. 

This year finds the country still in the throes of the Great War, 
and everyone more or less involved in some way in the actual struggle. 
The Council therefore, acting in what they considered the best interests 
of the Fellowship, took steps to discover what were the views of the 
various English and Scotch branches on the subject. They were much 
gratified to find that the feeling throughout the Branches was un- 
animous that the Conference as hitherto known (with readings of papers, 
discussions, elections, etc.,) should not be held, but that only sufficient 
business should take place as was obligatory under the Rules for the 
purpose of carrying-on. ex 

To meet the special necessities of the case, it therefore became only 
necessary to re-elect the existing officers for a second term and in that 
way to save the trouble of voting papers, &c., the expense (so necessary 
to curtail just now) of printing and postage, and the utilization of time 
and money in travelling to London from the provinces. _ 

The Conference was held at Whitehall House, 30 Charing Cross, on 
Saturday, May 27th, at 2-30 o’clock. The proceedings were under the 
presidency of Mr. F. T. Harry, the Chairman of the Council. The 
Report (a copy of which had been sent to every Branch) was taken as 
read, and was tormally adopted, all discussion being deferred to a 
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future Conference. In the same way the Baiance Sheet and Accounts 
were formally received and all discussion deferred. 

The Accounts had been audited by Messrs. Whinney, Smith and 
Whinney, one of the largest and most respected firms of accountants 
in the city of London, and the Conference marked its sense of the 
importance of having this firm as the auditors of the books by 
according to them a special vote of thanks for their services. 

The following officers were re-elected for the year 1916-1917 :— 
President, Mr. W. Walter Crotch ; Secretary, Mr. T. W. Hill; Treasurer, 
Mr. Walter Dexter; Librarian, Mr. William Miller; Editor of The 
Dickensian, Mr. B. W. Matz; Auditors, Messrs. Whinney, Smith and 
Whinney. 

The existing Vice-Presidents were all declared re-elected and two 
nominations were announced: by the Gloucester Branch, Mr. H. W. 
Bruton, and by the Toronto and Winnipeg Branches, Mr. F. M. Bell- 
Smith. The following resolution was put to the meeting and carried 
without discussion :— 

“ The Branches having unanimously approved the Council’s action 
in accepting the above nominations, it is hereby declared that Messrs. 
Bruton and Bell-Smith are elected Vice-Presidents.” 

The existing members of the Headquarters Council were re-elected 
for another year, namely: Messrs. KE. H. Burden, H. W. Bruton, A. E. 
Brookes Cross, A. W. Edwards, C. H. Green, F. T. Harry, E. P. Haslam, 
A. S. Hearn, T. Cann Hughes, W. 8. London, 8. Marriott, W. Miles, 
F. Staff, W. Sutton and G. E. Tindal. . 

In view of the proceedings having been so merely formal, it may be 
well to quote two paragraphs from the Council’s Report. 

““ Owing to the present circumstances it has been decided this year, 
with the unanimous concurrence of the branches, that instead of a 
full formal report on the activities of the Fellowship, the shortest 
possible statement only should be submitted, it being impossible to 
receive from the branches a systematised account of their transactions 
during the past year.” 

It is known, however, that the Fellowship as a whole has been 
extremely active in the prosecution of charitable work, in the en- 
deavour to relieve distress, to shew sympathy with the sick, wounded 
and bereaved, and in the provision of necessaries and comforts for 
our soldiers and sailors and their dependents. 

It is the intention of the Council, with the assistance of the branches, 
to arrange as soon as the war is over, for a full and detailed statement 
of the work the Fellowship is doing during the war, and therefore local 
secretaries are asked to keep a careful record of everything they have 
done, are doing, and propose to do, throughout the present troublous 
times. The records will later be sent to headquarters, collated, and 
edited for publication in a future report. 

“The Council desire to place on record their high sense of the warm 
support and sympathy they have received from all the branches in 
making arrangements to tide over the exigencies of present con- 
ditions.” 
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DICKENS AS EDUCATIONAL REFORMER: A 
FRAGMENT 


By W. WALTER CROTCH 


President of the Dickens Fellowship 
Author of * The Pageant of Dickens,” ‘* Charles Dickens: Social Reformer,” etc., etc. 


[When one is addicted io the, possibly bad, habit of writing books one is 
consirained at all sorts of odd moments to jot down an otherwise 
fugitive fancy or a passing thought. The following fragment on 
Education, which the Editor deems of sufficient value to publish, was 
one of many similar notes not actually used in my larger study of 
Dickens as the exponent of real Education, although the underlying 
idea vs of course there.—W. W. C.] 


VHE great value of Charles Dickens as an educational reformer lies 
in the fact that he was in this matter, as in others, above every- 
thing else, a Humanist. That he failed to humanise the educational 
methods of his own day, which alas ! still largely persist, is true; but 
it is also true that he failed to humanise, despite his merciless satire 
and eloquent appeal, the Poor Law, which is also with us. There 
are limits to what genius can effect, and it is written that “‘ the Gods 
themselves cannot fight against stupidity.’ What Dickens did 
achieve in regard to education was that he made us conscious of the 
fact that the methods employed in our schools, with their mechanical 
memorization, their deadening routine, their insistence on the obvious 
and their almost complete neglect of what is vital and important in 
the individual child, were certain to produce results of the most depress- 
ing character. It is a remarkable fact that in Dickens’s day there 
was an immense enthusiasm for education. We cannot say to-day that 
this enthusiasm subsists. The chief point that obtrudes itself upon 
our notice in regard to the subject is that, on the whole, it has failed 
lamentably to justify the hopes that our grandfathers cherished on its 
behalf. Let us consider for a moment the reading matter of the people 
then and now. __If we contrast one of the most successful periodicals 
of our own time with those in vogue during Dickens’s day, we shall 
be forced, I think, to admit that the balance is not in our favour, and no 
one will say that the level of intelligenceis higher to-day than was the case 
two or three generations ago, when working men attended the lectures 
of Ruskin and Huxley, or read in the libraries of their Literary and 
Philosophie Institutes works that are now left neglected on the shelves. 
What is the reason of this failure? Frankly I think we must go back 
to Dickens to find it. If we turn to Hard Times we shall find in 
Mr.M’Choakumchild an exaggeration, but only a very faint exaggeration, 
of the ideal teacher still extant in ourtime. We all remember M’Choak- 
umchild’s triumph in regard to Sissy Jupe. She was the daughter 
of a circus rider and the only child in the class who really knew anything 
about horses, but when she was asked for a definition of that animal 
she failed lamentably in the task. Whereas Bitzer, who knew nothing 
whatever of any rea] value about the animal had his answer pat, 
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‘“Quadruped, graminivorous. Forty teeth, namely, twenty-four 
grinders, four eye teeth and twelve incisors. Shed coats in the spring ; 
in marshy countries shed hoofs too. Hoofs hard but requiring to be 
shod with iron. Age known by marks in mouth.” 

It seems to me that we have in this contrast the clue to the dis- 
appointment of Modern Education. The memorization of facts, the 
mere recitation—for this is what it comes to—of long words, which, 
in fact fail to suggest anything real or vital to the pupil, this process 
fails altogether to develop the mind, and does not lead to very much 
strengthening of the brain. It is far too mechanical for human beings 
and it will continue to fail until human nature has been altered out 
of recognition. 

We have only to look to Dickens’s own description of a teacher 
reared under such a system to see how ludicrously inadequate he was 
to inspire childhood. “ He had acquired mechanically,” says Dickens, 
of Bradley Headstone, “a great store of teacher’s knowledge, he 
could do mental arithmetic mechanically, sing at sight mechanically, 
blow various wind instruments mechanically, even play the church 
organ mechanically. From his early childhood up his mind had 
been a place of mechanical storage.” Against such a _ teacher 
with such an outlook on life, Dickens protested with all his might. 
He declared that we must at all costs cherish “that light of fancy 
which is inherent in the human breast. Crush or neglect the 
imagination of the child,” he said, “ cease to encourage its growth, 
fail to turn its course into the green avenues, the towering heights 
or wooded valleys that await its coming; drive it back again, 
in on the child itself, and it will turn to festering bitterness and all 
uncleanliness.” Again, he cried out, ‘‘ Let the child have its fables ; 
let the man or woman into which it changes always remember those 
fables tenderly,” and he went on to assert “that knowledge has a 
limited power when it informs the head alone ; when it informs the head 
and heart too, it is a power over life and death, the body and the soul, 
and dominates the universe.” , 

It would be the merest folly to pretend that the wholesome natural 
fancy of childhood has any scope or range in the modern school, with 
its tedious routine, its deadening repetition, its utter inability to fire 
the imagination or to inspire the fancy of the pupil; hence I believe 
its failure—the failure tacitly admitted by the wise experts, who are 
gathered round its bedside solemnly shaking their heads and feeling 
its declining pulse. As I have said, to revive education we must 
humanise it—we must go back to the view that Dickens held, the 
normal human view of the child and its education, the view that 
refuses to think of the child as a machine. We must learn again to 
cherish the vision of the child, which pictures it as something lovable 
and to be adored, which sees it at once a fulfilment and a prophecy 
of our common humanity, which, as Dickens taught us, is after all the 


most regal, wonderful and worshipful thing in the whole round 
world. 
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ROSS IN DICKENS-LAND 
THE NOVELIST’S THREE VISITS 


Some Further Particulars 


By E. KENDALL PEARSON 
(President of the Gloucester Branch) 


OW that the claim which Ross indubitably possesses to be reckoned 
within the boundaries of Dickens-land has been publicly recognised 
and a commemorative tablet erected there as an outward and visible 
proof of the title of this very interesting and charmingly situated 
Wye Valley town to the honour, it occurred to me that it might not 
be inappropriate if, with a view of * consolidating” the position—to 
use a familiar military term—lI were to dot the i’s and cross the t’s 
of the article which I wrote for The Dickensian last year, in the 
light of some additional information on the subject which I have 
since obtained. 

When engaged in investigations on the spot with the object of 
amplifying the published general references to two visits which Charles 
Dickens paid to Ross, I discovered that there had been another visit 
of which up to that time there was no record. Since then I have 
endeavoured to ascertain the date of this visit—which was to Ashfield 
Lodge, the residence of Mr. George Dolby, the last manager and 
secretary of Dickens’s reading tours—but I have only been able to 
do so approximately. Mr. and Mrs. Dolby went to live at Ashfield 
Lodge in August 1866 (the year in which Mr. Dolby became manager 
of the tours), and left there in the Autumn of 1868, so that speculation 
as to the year of Charles Dickens’s visit is confined within a compara- 
tively small compass. Mrs. Trotman of London (a daughter of Mr. 
S. B. Wall, who was the owner of Ashfield Lodge at the time referred 
to), having, in response to my enquiry, informed me she had ascertained 
from someone who had in his field the diminutive Shetland pony 
which Dickens presented to little Miss Dolby, that the Ashfield visit 
took place, so far as his recollection served him, in 1866, I wrote for 
confirmation to Mrs. Henry Holford, of Nottingham (Mrs. Dolby’s 
sister), who has most kindly given me some exceedingly interesting 
information in reference to the Novelist’s association with Ross. 

Mrs. Holford, who was residing in Ross at the time, and who had the 
honour of acting as Mr. Dickens’s hostess upon the occasion of his 
third visit, tells me that she does not think the visit to Ashfield Lodge 
could have been before 1867—she certainly does not remember Mr. and 
Mrs. Dolby having Mr. Dickens as their guest in 1866—and she believes 
it was subsequent to the historic meeting between the Novelist and 
his friend and biographer, Mr. John Forster, at the Royal Hotel, Ross, 
when the celebrated American reading tour was finally decided upon. 
Although Mrs. Holford cannot fix the date of the Ashfield Lodge visit, 
she remembers it quite well, and recalls that her father and mother 
(Mr. and Mrs. William Moss) met Mr. Dickens at dinner upon that 
occasion. On the Sunday. says my correspondent. Mr. Dickens went 
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along the Summer House, or John Kyrle’s Walk, which is a favourite 
promenade with Ross people in the summer time. Mr. L. 8. C. Moss, 
formerly of Ross (brother of Mrs. Dolby), in a letter to Mrs. Holford 
stated that he remembered how much he was struck with Mr. Dickens 
at Ashfield Lodge, and “ noticed how desirous he seemed to learn 
anything in the way of local sayings that we could tell him.” 

Upon the occasion of the visit of the members of the Gloucester 
Branch of the Fellowship to Ross last June, when the tablet at the 
Royal Hotel was unveiled by Mr. (now Sir) James Bruton, the esteemed 
Mayor of our ancient city, we assembled on the lawn at Ashfield Lodge, 
which we were told was much the same as when Charles Dickens walked 
upon it, and Mr. Frederick Cooper (one of the leading men of Ross, 
and evidently an enthusiastic Dickens lover) who well recollected the 
visit, entertained us with some much appreciated reminiscences 
apropos of the event. 

The visit to the Royal Hotel was, according to Mr. Forster’s entry 
in the visitors’ book, “for a couple of days,’ Mr. Dickens arriving 
there on Saturday, September 28th, 1867. An account of the visit 
is given in Mr. Dolby’s very interesting book ‘‘ Charles Dickens as | 
knew him.” Karly in August, 1867, Mr. Dolby went to America to 
investigate as to the prospects of the proposed reading tour in the 
States, and when he returned five weeks later, Mr. Dickens arranged 
that he should embody the result of his inquiries in an official report, 
with a view to its being forwarded to his friends Mr. Forster, Mr. Wills 
and Mr. Frederick Ouvry (his solicitor) for their opinions. As it was 
not possible, says Dolby, in his book, to send the report with all its 
details to those three gentlemen, and as they could not be brought 
together conveniently, Mr. Dickens decided to make a condensed report 
for their consideration. This he called “‘ the case in a nutshell,” and 
it reached Mr. Forster whilst he was staying at Ross. 

I have been shown the front of the envelope in which this 
historic document was posted. It is of blue foolscap, bears two of the 
early Victorian penny postage stamps, and the Rochester postmark 
of September 24th, 1867 ; it is addressed in the familiar blue ink which 
Charles Dickens affected, to ‘‘ John Forster, Esquire, The Royal Hotel, 
Ross, Herefordshire,” and the novelist’s well-known autograph appears 
in the left hand corner. By the kind permission of the fortunate poss- 
essor of this most interesting “* scrap of paper” (to whom it descended 
from a member of the Forster family), a reproduction is given here. 

After “ the case in a nutshell’? had been despatched, Dolby states 
in his book that he proceeded to Ross, where he met Mr. Forster, who 
had “in the most unreasonable manner, and without any knowledge 
of the subject that I could see, made up his mind that the enterprise 
was not to be.” At the close of the interview Mr. Dolby says Mr. 
Forster told him “TI shall write to Dickens by to-night’s post, and tell 
him how fully I am opposed to the idea, and that he must give it up.” 
Forster himself states that in the “ Life” that upon “the case in a 
nutshell” was founded his last argument against the scheme, which 
Dickens received in London on September 28th. Mr. Dolby has placed 
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it upon record that after his interview with the biographer he wired 
to Mr. Dickens: “I can make nothing of Forster; he is utterly un- 
reasonable and impracticable. Come down here and stay at my 
house, and we will tackle him together.” In reply, Mr. Dickens tele- 
graphed to Mr. Dolby that he would go to Ross by the afternoon 
train, as suggested, but would stay with Mr. Forster at the hotel for 
fear of wounding his feelings. Dolby goes on to state that he met 
Mr. Dickens on the arrival of the train, and conducted him to the hotel, 
leaving him in the care of Mr. Forster,‘ who displayed a considerable 
amount of chagrin at the action I had taken.”’ On the following morn- 
ing (Sunday, September 29th), Mr. Dolby’s narrative states, “ I learned 
from Mr. Dickens that Mr. Forster had conducted himself in the same 
unreasonable manner as before, leaving it where it was on the previous 
day. . . . When we returned to Mr. Forster he remarked at once, 
“I see it’s of no use for me to say anything further on the subject, 


FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF ENVELOPE ADDRESSED TO 
JOHN FORSTER BY DICKENS 


for by your faces it is plain that you have made up your minds.” 
Being assured that such was the case, he resignedly ordered lunch, 
and nothing more was said about the matter on that occasion.” Later 
in the day Mr. Dickens returned to London, and instructions were 
given for the final arrangements for the reading tour in America. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forster were at the Royal Hotel, Ross, for five weeks, 
leaving on October 7th, 1867. On this date Mr. Forster made the entry 
in the visitors’ book. I found in the hotel day-book—which my friend 
Mr. G. B. Kemp, the secretary of the hotel company kindly allowed 
me to examine—an entry, under date of October 7th, showing that Mr. 
Forster was charged 1s. 6d. for a “ fly” (aeroplanes being unknown in 
those days, the conveyance must be assumed to have been a horse- 
drawn vehicle ! ) to the railway station on that day. 

From Ashfield Lodge, Mr. Dolby went to reside:at Wilton House, 
near Ross, close to the ruins of Wilton Castle, literally on the bank 
of the Wye. It was to Wilton House that Dickens paid the week-end 
visit which Dolby mentioned in his book as haying taken place in 
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January, 1869. Alluding to their having dined with Macready in 
Cheltenham, Dolby says that Mr. Dickens and he had to leave the 
eminent tragedian early in the evening (Saturday the 23rd) in order to 
get to Ross in reasonable time. “I felt it to be a great compliment,” 
Dolby continues, “ to entertain my Chief under my own roof, and my 
household were naturally anxious that he should be received in a manner 
befitting the occasion. For this there was no necessity, as from the 
moment he entered the house it seemed to contain more than its wonted 
share of sunshine—if such a thing were possible.” 

In the course of one of her letters to me Mrs. Holford, referring 
to the visit to Wilton House, states, ““ My sister, Mrs. Dolby, who in 
consequence of illness was unable to take her place as hostess to Mr. 
Dickens, asked me to act on her behalf, and I was very proud to do so. 
I was rather afraid of Mr. Dickens, but soon found there was no occasion 
to be. He was most charming to my aunt and myself. We had a large 
dinner party on the Saturday night. Most of the guests are now dead— 
Mr. Thomson (our doctor), the Rev. H. W. Tweed (vicar of Bridstow— 
in which parish Wilton is situated), Mr. Smythe, and others. Mr. 
Dickens was most anxious to know all about the administration of the 
Poor Law, etc., and was very much surprised that neither my aunt 
nor I could give him much information on the subject.” 

Alluding to Dickens’s visit to Wilton, Dolby’s book states that the 
day after his arrival his distinguished guest went about the place with 
him, taking as much interest in everything as if he had been at “ Gad’s ” 
—nothing escaping bis attention and observation. ‘“‘ My son,” says 
Dolby ‘(to whom he had stood sponsor in the early part of the previous 
year), the pony he had caused to be presented to my little girl (whilst 
we were in America), and the dog ‘Chops,’ who recognised his old 
master, gave him a reception which pleased him immensely.” 

With regard to the christening of Dolby’s son, Mrs. Holford tells 
me that Mr. Dickens was in America when her nephew was born, and 
expressed a wish to be the boy’s god-father. The child being very 
ill he was baptised, and after Mr. Dickens returned to England the 
christening took place in Marylebone Church (on July 2nd, 1868), 
the names which were bestowed, George Charles, being after his father 
and eminent sponsor respectively. Writing to his friend Mr. James 
T. Fields, of Boston, Massachusetts, on July 7th, Dickens referred 
thus to the christening ceremony :—‘‘ Last Thursday I attended, as 
sponsor, the christening of Dolby’s son and heir—a most jolly baby, 
who held on tight by the rector’s left whisker while the service was 
performed. What time, too, his little sister, connecting me with the 
pony, trotted up and down the centre aisle, noisily driving herself as 
that celebrated animal, so that it went very hard with the sponsorial 
dignity.” (“The Letters of Charles Dickens.”) In a letter to Mrs. 
Fields on May 25th of that year, Dickens remarked that Dolby’s little 
girl “ winds up her prayers every night with a special commendation 
to Heaven of me and the pony—as if I must mount him to get there ! ” 

Mr. Dickens went from the christening to lunch with the Dolby 
family. The Author of the Bloomsbury Christening gave his god-son 
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what Mrs. Holford describes to me as a splendid christening gift—a 
silver bow! and plate, with a fork and spoon, the plate and bowl being 
most beautifully chased. While I am on the subject of Mr. Dickens’s 
presents, | may mention that later on he gave Mr. Dolby’s little daugh- 
ter a most lovely wax doll, with a splendid outfit of beautiful clothes. 
The young lady’s aunt tells me that she believes there were only two 
of those dolls in Cremer’s shop, and that Princess Alexandra bought 
the fellow one. The Dolby doll was always called ‘‘ Miss Dickens.” 
The presentation pony was a very diminutive Shetland named 
“Tony,” and was sent by Mr. Dickens’s instructions to Ashfield Lodge. 
This was whilst the American reading tour was in progress, and 


tHE SHETLAND PONY ‘“‘TONY” 
Presented vy Charles Dickens to little Miss Dolby at Ross 1868 


in his book Dolby gives a very interesting account of how he first heard 
of his Chief’s kindly gift. Whilst staying at the Massasoit House 
Hotel, Springfield, Mr. Dickens received a large envelope, which he 
handed to Mr. Dolby to. open. ‘‘I found it to contain,” says Mr. 
Dolby, “a photograph of a pony of beautiful form, with a young 
gentleman (instead of a groom) standing at his head. On the pony 
were a couple of panniers, and it wanted but a child in each of them to 
make the picture complete. Mr. Dickens being asked by myself the 
meaning of the picture, he replied, ‘ Can’t you see ? look at it closely.’ 
This being done I recognised the portrait of one of my nephews (the 
son of Madame Sainton), but as this did not assist me in the elucidation 
‘of the subject, I remarked, ‘ There’s Charlie Sainton, and there’s a 
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pony with panniers on him; but what the portraits mean, and what 
they are sent to you for, I cannot imagine.’ He then explained that, 
when the news of the birth of my boy arrived at Washington, he deter- 
mined on marking the event in some manner, and could think of nothing 
better than to write to Wills and instruct him to purchase on his 
behalf the handsomest pony he could find, and to send him with his 
trappings complete as a present to my wife at Ross in Herefordshire, 
with ‘ the Chief’s love’ ; and thinking to interest me the more in the 
subject, had made arrangements for my nephew to have his portrait 
taken in the position in which he then was, rather than have a groom 
or a stable-boy holding the pony.” 

When “ Tony” arrived at Ross he had, I am informed, too much of 
the “ fiery, untamed steed” about him to be entrusted safely to carry 
his little mistress, and after one or two escapades he had to be sent away 
to be properly broken. When my first Ross article appeared in The 
Dickensian I was unable on the information before me to place on record 
whether or not this spirited little animal was ever induced to settle 
down to a sedate life in his Ross home. I am glad now to be able to 
do justice to “ Tony’s”’ memory by stating, upon evidence which, as 
Serjeant Buzfuz would have said, is so strong that it would be impossible 
for anyone to weaken or controvert it, that eventually “Tony” 
became so quiet and well-mannered as to take lumps of sugar from the 
hands of members of Mr. Dolby’s family ; and, with little Miss Dolby 
on his back, or harnessed to a tiny conveyance, he became a familiar 
figure and interesting object in and around Ross. The dog “ Chops,” 
which Mr. Dickens had given to the Dolby children, was a very large: 
black mastiff, and, I am informed, he was nearly as big as the pony. 
Dickens himself named the dog. 

Returning to the account in Mr. Dolby’s book of the Wilton visit, 
he there mentions that in his library was the row of Charles Dickens’s 
own books which he had presented to him after their first tour. “ The 
selection of books,” says Dolby, ‘“ he scanned carefully, with a critical 
eye, and I was greatly amused to watch him in this operation, and more 
so to see him passing his fingers over the tops of his own works. When I 
asked him why he did this, he explained in a jocular manner that he 
was merely anxious to ascertain by this means if any of them had been 
cut—an easy method of learning if any of them had been read!”’ On 
the Sunday afternoon Mr. Dickens and Mr. Dolby walked from Ross 
to Monmouth, returning by carriage in time for dinner. Charles 
Dickens left Wilton House early on the Monday morning (January 25th), 
having, he said, spent a most enjoyable time. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXXIX,. 
Ni listening rain refresheth thirsty earth, 
As dew brings sweeter life unto the flowers, 
So, unto hosts of lives, thy varied powers 
Have given to heart and mind a better birth. 
To-day, 27th May, 1916. CHarves F. IncHamM. 
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THE DETHRONEMENT OF DICKENS 


By J. H. McNULTY 


WAS walking in the streets of the great city and it was, so I 

thought, more brilliantly lighted than usual; I noted also the 
absence of horse-drawn vehicles and the multitude of swiftly moving 
motors. After a short while I found myself in front of a large building 
and in the press of a throng of a well-dressed crowd. I entered. In- 
side all was animation, the hall was already more than half-filled, 
and a feeling of expectation was in the air. From a programme thrust 
into my hand I discovered that an important speech was to be made 
by a lady,whose name I have forgotten, and that this speech would 
probably foreshadow the Government's policy in the near future. The 
platform was occupied by men and women in about equal numbers. 
The President, a man of striking appearance, introduced the speaker 


in a short and pithy speech and then the speaker herself arose and 
addressed the meeting. 


She began :— 

‘Gentlemen and Ladies, (this I understand was a concession to the 
weaker sex), to-night we have met te celebrate the completion of the 
50th year of our Association. Exactly half a century ago our Society, 
“The Society of Progress and Reform’ was founded with the sanction 
and approval of the Government. It has never become a Government 
Department, yet perhaps its influence on Government measures 
has been all the more powerful on that account. Most of the Reform 
Bills introduced into the House of Commons had their origin in the 
Committee Room of this Society. Let me briefly review our successes. 
From 1930 to the present day,—a time that may be named ‘ The 
Reform Period "—something like a hundred great Reform Bills have 
been passed by the House of Commons, besides many smaller reforms, 
made effective simply by an Order in Council. Let me remind you of 
a few ; there was the Great Mental Deficiency Bill by which all persons 
who showed any sign of abnormality, or who were the children of 
epileptic, consumptive or unhealthy parents, were put under restraint. 
It is not necessary that the person himself should show signs of madness 
or of mental weakness ; the fact that his parents were unhealthy proves 
that probably the seeds of disease or madness are present in him. Then 
in 1940 came the great Newspaper Act. This was a great advance 
on the old system by which our streets were made hideous by the rival 
cries of competing newsboys. Now we have our one journal ‘ The 
Government Gazette’ and receive reliable news in respectable fashion. 
I turn now to the great fight for the Abolition of Poverty. Here indeed 
was a mighty struggle, a tremendous campaign in which many battles 
had to be fought before victory was ours. The position of the poor and 
the inefficiency of the working classes, gave great uneasiness in the early 
decades of the twentieth century. A tentative effort was made in the 
so-called National Insurance Act, which caused some concern and 
perturbation among the quiet and sleepy people of the Georgian era, 
but it was not by such nibbling reforms as this that any real progress 
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could be made; and yet the principle that it is a workman’s duty to 
xeep himself efficient and a Government’s right to compel him by 
all means to do so might be discerned even in that trumpery measure. 

The most obvious means of keeping working people fit is to compel 
them to eat nourishing food, and the discovery of ‘Protem’ by a 
chemist in a Government Laboratory offered a heaven-sent opportunity. 
Our society brought forward a scheme for forcing the workers to eat 
‘Protem’ at least once a day; this, coupled with the prohibition 
of the sale of all alcoholic liquors except in the best hotels and clubs, 
was adopted by the Government. All this has undoubtedly improved 
the position of the working classes. 

At last came the crowning mercy, the Abolition of Poverty. Here 
our Society was the pioneer; it brought forward a scheme which 
included, as you may remember. the removal of the poor from their 
insanitary dwellings to Government rooms uniform in size and strictly 
hygienic. These rooms were to be visited at frequent intervals by 
Government Health Inspectors, who had power to compel the inmates 
to clean them and to open the windows if they thought it necessary. 
Other parts of the scheme introduced compulsory labour, segregation 
of all deemed dangerous or unfit, and the careful regulation of the 
recreation hours of the poor. All these suggestions were embodied in 
the Government Bill. I am not enumerating these Reforms to make 
you think we have reached our goal, but rather to show the down- 
hearted that we have really made some progress, though the progress 
has been slow ; and to lead the way to new and greater Reforms. 

My friends, the immediate reform I have to propose is that the 
Government take over the publication of all books and immediately 
suppress those of a dangerous tendency. And first among those to 
be suppressed are the works of Charles Dickens. 

He is the Novelist of the Poor, and we have no Poor in the sense 
he understood the word. They have food and lodging. All they 
have lost is that vain and foolish will 0’ the wisp, called Liberty or 
Independence, which indeed they never possessed. All Dickens’s 
virtuous characters are poor, never is there a good word for the upper 
and governing classes. It is always the poor he praises ; their improvi- 
dent habits he excused, their gross feeding and beastly feasts he loved, 
and their excessive drinking he condoned. Pickwick Papers (with 
its imbecile hero, if we can call him a hero at all) is saturated with 
drink. brandy and water and cold punch. He seems to have revelled 
in all this gross eating and drinking and never to have had an idea of 
pure vegetarianism or hygienic meals. He is in perpetual revolt 
against officials, from the humble beadle to the Lord Chief Justice, 
and I need hardly remind you that reform means increased numbers 
of officials and that therefore his attacks are far more dangerous to-day 
than when he made them back in the sleepy days of the nineteenth 
century, when there were comparatively few officials. His attacks 
on the legal profession are particularly venomous and the things he 
wrote concerning the law are a direct incitement to rebellion. He 
appears on the other hand to have had a profound admiration for 
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idiots, lunatics and weak-minded persons. In his absurd book David 
Copperfield a mild lunatic, Mr. Dick, is depicted as a hero. Toots, in 
Dombey and Son, is also weak-minded and therefore made much of ; 
Peggotty is possessed by a mania for wandering in the ridiculous 
endeavour to find his runaway niece—any sane person would have 
reported the case at the nearest police station and left the matter in 
the hands of the police. In fact nearly all his characters are patho- 
logical studies—Micawber, Mark Tapley, mad optimists ; Mrs. Nickleby, 
a loquacious imbecile; Tom Pinch. a good-natured fool; Dick Swiveller a 
dishonest glutton. Throughout his books there is scarcely one respect- 
able or healthy person, or if there are any such they are held up to 
scorn, all the praise going to those who are only fit for a lunatic asylum. 

Turn to his Christmas Carol, literally a nightmare ; here he encourages 
indiscriminate alms-giving, a thing which even in the early years 
of the twentieth century was condemned by all social reformers. He 
appears to think that Christmas (a feast which, thank heaven we have 
now reformed altogether) is rightly celebrated by eating vast quantities 
of meat and consuming great tankards of intoxicants. Is it well that 
such books should be in the hands of the masses? Are they not 
calculated to inspire discontent and revolt, upholding as they do 
false ideals? It is not as if these works had any literary merit. They 
have not. Their construction is loose and careless, the style barbarous 
in the extreme, the plot non-existent. The characters speak an 
impossible slang, an incoherent and ridiculous jargon; it is hard to 
believe that people ever could have spoken so. It can best be described 
by an old fashioned phrase, as a mixture of choice Billingsgate and 
the language of a thieves’ kitchen. 

Never once does he condescend to tell us a coherent story in decent 
English. Every character, even when not diseased (as is generally 
the case), is a wild and monstrous exaggeration. But his most danger- 
ous quality, the most serious item in my indictment, is that he is per- 
petually inciting the people to revolt. My friends, let us call upon the 
Government to suppress these dangerous and unhealthy volumes and to 
supply from the Government Scriptorium healthy and sane literature.” 

Loud and prolonged applause greeted the close of the speech; 
in vain I struggled to protest for I was burning with indignation, and 
in my struggling I awoke and found it was all a dream. I had been 
reading a bundle of Fabian tracts by the fire and had fallen asleep. 
A dream it was with all the wild incongruities of a dream, and yet there 
was logic in it. 


* * * * * 


Who can tell how far things may go, if the Eugenists came into power? 
Social Reform, which Dickens advocated, is rapidly becoming a scheme 
for bullying the poor to make them do what they don’t want to do, a 
thing Dickens would have loathed. But the strictures passed on him, 
the eriticism, what of that? Can he be dethroned, can anyone 
take his place? Can any attack hurt him or injure his fame ? 
The superior person, the cultured litterateur may (if he is foolish) 
sneer, but Dickens remains. His plots may be poor—what does 
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it matter? The reader who reads only for the sake of a plot, had 
better get his novel from the railway hookstall, he is not fit to read 
Dickens ; if judged by their plots, not only Dickens, but all our greatest 
novelists stand condemned. If his characters are exaggerations, 
then he was not a mere servile imitator of life, but a creator. In this 
power of creation is his great strength, in this he stands supreme and 
is indeed the Shakespeare of novelists. Toolish critic, there are spots 
in the sun and yet who cares—we all love the sun and if, oh wisely- 
foolish searcher for microscopic faults. if you find one, well we love him 
all the more for it ; these little faults and oddities prove him human. 
we love them as we would the freckles on our friend’s face. 

And I thought of the tributes that great men of genius had paid to 
him, how Bret Harte had depicted the miners in the Wild West gather- 
ing round to hear the lovely story of Little Nell, how Andrew Lang 
in his elegant, genial and sympathetic fashion had found fault with 
Dickens and then at the first word of unsympathetic and unfriendly 
criticism had fired up, as we all would do, and declared “ Our Dickens 
is perfect.” I thought of Ruskin, and how he had declared his deserip- 
tion of a storm at sea (superb and splendid as it is) inferior to the 
storm in David Copperfield, and I thought of the spoken and unspoken 
tributes of millions of readers. 

I arose, and in the flickering firelight, I walked towards the bookcase 
and there I saw the sacred volumes, and reverently I kissed them, 
with the same spirit of devotion I would worship at a sacred shrine. 

For Dickens’s books are sacred, sacred with the tears and laughter 
of countless men and women. His memory is ever fresh and his king- 
dom unbounded, the great and immortal Charles—the Charlemagne 
of Letters. 


NEGLECTED DICKENSIAN HOSTELRIES 


WN OST readers of Dickens, especially of Pickwick, remember the 

great number of inns and hotels mentioned. To name only a 
few of the most celebrated, the ‘‘ Bull ” at,Rochester, the “White Horse ”’ 
at Ipswich, the ‘Leather Bottle ” at Cobham, and the ‘‘ Maypole” (the 
“King’s Head’) at Chigwell. These and others have for years been the 
shrines of Dickens's worshippers, especially the pilgrims from the 
United States, for the Americans love the novelist as much, if not more, 
than we do. Last year the transatlantic worshippers fell off con- 
siderably, just as the visitors at Stratford-on-Avon did. 

Without making any invidious comparisons, some of these inns 
have fallen off in their attractions. Their eatables and potables are 
as good as ever, but the Dickens’s rooms, which were the magnets 
which drew the crowds, have been neglected, and many visitors to 
these show places have, I am told, gone away sadly disappointed. 
I do not know if the Fellowship has any funds at its disposal, but 
money could easily be raised, both here and in the States, for the upkeep 
of these little museums of souvenirs and relics. Perhaps some promi- 
nent member of the Dickens Fellowship will take the matter up. 

—Sporting Times. 
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A DEFENCE FOR “HARD TIMES” 


By I. C. McCORMICK 


ie is not an uncommon thing to find Hard Times a neglected book 

by many Dickens enthusiasts, and they have either not read it, 
or without hesitation have put it down as one of the novelist’s poorest 
books. George Gissing in his Critical Study of Dickens only makes 
a few passing references to it, all of which are of an uncomplimentary 
character. Personally, im reading Hard Times, I have felt all the 
emotions a noble book can rouse in one ; the emotions of sorrow, joy, 
anger, and love towards mankind. The characters are as true as life 
tome. Icansee Stephen Blackpool longing to help his fellow-workmen 
but only meeting with failure; I can see Rachael, noble and loving, 
leading a life of patient loneliness; I can see Louisa, broken hearted, 
but calm, thinking resignedly of her spoilt life. Yes, when I close my 
eyes I can see them all, and as they fade away my mind isfull of mingled 
thoughts of joy and sorrow. These are the reasons why I consider 
Hard Times equal to the best of Dickens’s works, and why I wish to 
be its advocate. 

Little need be said about the plot, for we do not read Dickens for 
plot ; if we want a novel with a plot let us study the works of Charles 
Reade or Wilkie Collins. But Hard Times has as much plot as any 
of Dickens’s other novels, perhaps with the exception of A Tale of 
Two Cities and David Copperfield. It has certainly more plot than 
Our Mutual Friend or The Old Curiosity Shop, and as much as Bleak 
House or Oliver Twist. The narrative is quick working and keen, 
and it brings us into many different scenes, and branches off into many 
exciting situations, to meet strange and original characters. On this 
count there should be no bar to its popularity. 

But let us look at the character study of this novel—for after all, 
character study is the essential of a Dickens’s novel. Without hesita- 
tion I say that Rachael is the finest woman that Dickens has drawn, 
indeed I go so far as to say that she appeals to me as being the ideal 
woman, more than any other woman in literature. She is gentle, noble 
unselfish and sincere; she is resolute, but never unduly stern; she 
has the power of making others good; she can resist the strongest 
passions for what she knows to be right ; she does not give way to useless 
tears on the slightest provocation as so many of Dickens’s women do, 
but she soothes the grief of others. Then when her work is done she 
weeps, not for herself but for others. She is a natural woman never 
forced or strained. Ina word she is the Ideal Woman. 

Stephen Blackpool, the man who longs to help his fellow-workmen, 
is a true type of the artisan of the nineteenth century. He knows there 
is something wrong, he feels the workers are not fairly treated ; but he 
knows that such demagogues as Slackbridge cannot cure the evil of 
sweated labour. In his own blundering way he tries to cure the lot 
of the workers of Coketown, but of course meets with failure. The 
patience of Blackpool, with all his troubles and weary labours makes him 
a very pathetic figure. ‘ The world’sa muddle! Aw, a muddle!” says 
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Stephen, and we feel we must admit there is something in his crude 
philosophy. The scenes that take place between Rachael and Stephen 
are full of heart-rending pathos. “ Thou art an Angel,” says Stephen 
after Rachael has saved him from the greatest sin of his life—letting 
his drunken slut of a wife poison herself. *‘ I am, as I have told thee, 
Stephen, thy poor friend. Angels are not like me. Between them and 
a working woman full of faults, there is a deep gulf set. My little 
sister is among them, but she is changed,” replies Rachael. Then 
again, the scene at the Old Hell Shaft, where Stephen Blackpool 
passes away among his friends with the hand of Rachael in his, is a 
masterpiece of Dickensian pathos. In his delirium he sees a star 
which leads him to heaven. “ Rachael, beloved lass! Don't let go 
my hand. We may walk together t’night, my dear.” “I will hold 
thy hand, and keep beside thee, Stephen. all the way.” “ Bless thee! 
Will soombody please to cover my face?” Then the weary sufferer 
passes away. 

Josiah Bounderby is well worthy of the master hand that lhmned 
him. He is indeed several characters rolled into one. He has the 
bumptiousness of Mr. Podsnap, the self-importance of the Professor 
of Deportment, the vulyarness of Joey Bagstock. He is one of the 
best drawn and most contemptible of all Dickens’s creations, and we 
are not surprised when he tries to disown his old mother. “I hadn't 
a shoe to my foot. As to a stocking, I didn’t know such a thing by 
name. I passed the day in a ditch, and the mght ina pigsty. That’s 
the way I spent my tenth birthday. Not that a ditch was new to me, 
for I was born in a ditch. My mother left me to my grandmother, 
and according to my remembrance, my grandmother was the wickedest 
and worst old woman that ever lived... ... Why I have known 
that grandmother of mine to lie in her bed and drink her fourteen 
glasses of liquor before breakfast,” says Baunderby. One day a sweet 
old lady comes to see Mr. Bounderby, and we find this is the old mother 
who spared nothing to bring him up, But Bounderby is full of un- 
conscious humour, especially when he speaks of the workers wishing 
to be fed on turtle soup and venison, with a gold spoon. He is a type 
of master of the ninteenth century, who had all the power in his own 
hands and raged at the very thought of losing it. ; 

Louisa Gradgrind, afterwards Louisa Bounderby, is a study of ruined 
life ; the result of being brought up on “ fact ” without romance, and 
on the dogmatism of her father. 

But we strike a lighter vein in Mr. Sleary. Here we get humour of 
the Pickwickian type. The circus proprietor makes us forget the sad- 
ness of the story, and the circus surroundings are bright even though 
dirty. In these scenes we can see the love that Dickens had for the 
strolling player. The kindness of these simple people touched a tender 
spot in his heart. Mr. Sleary, while admitting the uselessness of his 
trade, sums up the case for the circus in these words. ‘‘ Don’t be croth 
with uth poor vagabonth. People mutht be amuthed. They can’t 
be always a learning, nor yet they can’t be always a working, they 
an’t made for it. You mutht have uth Thquire. Do the withe thing, 
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and the kind thing too, and make the betht of uth ; not the wurtht !” 
No doubt this was Dickens’s own opinion. However, Mr. Sleary shows 
us in one part of Hard Times that he has mettle in him, and for one 
brief minute we look on himasa hero. There is pathos too in the circus 
life, for instance when Jupe the acrobat misses his jumps because his 
bones are too stiff ; he is so ashamed of himself that he leaves the circus 
with his dog. He is never heard of again, but after a long time the dog 
comes back to the circus alone and looks at all the children as if to find 
Sissy, the daughter of Jupe. When it does not find her it goes to Sleary 
wags its tail, then falls down dead. Sleary then knows its master is 
dead. 

The hopeless feelings of an actor when he knows he has failed is 
shown in the following passage. “ Father’s a ’—Sissy Jupe whispered 
the awful word—‘a clown.” “To make the people laugh?” said 
Louisa with a nod of intelligence. “ Yes, but they wouldn’t laugh 
sometimes, and then father cried. Lately they very often wouldn’t 
laugh, and he used to come home despairing. Father’s not like most. 
Those who didn’t know him well as I do, might believe he was not 
quite right. Sometimes they played tricks upon him, but they never 
knew how he felt them, and shrunk up when he was alone with me. 
He was far, far timider than they thought.” 

Interfering Mrs. Sparsit, the deceitful Bitzer, Tom Gradgrind, Mr. 
Gradgrind, Mrs. Gradgrind, James Harthouse, Kidderminster, Childers, 
and Sissy Jupe—are all perfect studies in their own way. 

Above all else Hard Times is a novel with a purpose—indeed with 
several purposes. It lays bare the evils of the labour conditions of the 
nineteenth century, without taking sides. In it Dickens attacks the 
system of bringing up children on “ fact,” and not allowing any 
romance to come into their lives; he shows the wreck that Tom 
Gradgrind makes of his life through this system, and the life of sadness 
that Louisa has to live. It attacks the Divorce Laws—the laws which, 
whilst allowing a rich man to get a divorce, prevent a poor man, on 
account of the expense, from doing the same thing, though he and 
his wife may be living together on the most unhappy terms. 

It is a grand novel with a noble purpose, as much a masterpiece as 
David Copperfield, Pickwick Papers or Oliver Twist—books which have 
helped to build up that great brotherhood that Dickens has built; a 
brotherhood of love and goodwill—not a thing of the past, but a 
_thing of the present and of the future. 


In the second part of the Coggeshall sale at New York in May last 
was a series of some six hundred letters of Dickens covering the period 
of his last twenty-five years. About half the number were addressed to 
W. H. Wills, sub-Editor of Household Words and All the Year Round ; 
the rest were chiefly to Miss Georgina Hogarth. Many of the letters 
to Wills were published in the volume entitled Charles Dickens as 
Editor. 
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TABLOID APPRECIATION OF DICKENS 


MANY volumes have been devoted to appreciations of Dickens. 

We print below the result of a competition set by the Editor of 
To-day, who asked his readers for the ‘‘ Best appreciation of Charles 
Dickens on a Postcard.” We understand that he received many 
hundreds of replies, and we are not surprised to hear it. 

“The general opinion,” he said, ‘‘ may be epitomised in an anony- 
mous entry, ‘He painted on the canvas of tolerance and framed it 
with love.’ His scorn of abuses, his sympathy with the poor and his 
universal appeal wherever the English language is spoken were all 
touched upon. Many said Dickens was the greatest Englishman 
after Shakespeare.” 

The prize winners were Miss Gwendolen Chandler and Miss M. 


Brennan, who divided the first prize, and their “essays”? were as 
follows :— 


Every character he created proved him an artist, who drew not 
only the features but also the inmost soul of his subject. He had to 
an eminent degree the caricaturist’s deep psychological faculty for 
discerning the essential expressing itself through the accidental ; 
and this accounts for those tricks of speech and manner by which 
we all know the Micawbers, Pecksniffs, and Tapleys. Yet withal, 
he tells a story with the best ; he has the poet’s joy in rhythm, the 
fire of the orator, the vividness and colour of the historian, the 
gentle playfulness or the broad farce of the jester, the keen lash of 
the satirist, and the divine pity for helplessness which makes the 
potent reformer.—GWENDOLEN CHANDLER. 


Dickens knew exactly where the sunlight fell on the shadiest 
corners ; he found lilies blooming in the muddiest spots. He went to 
the very heart of things, and drew from the depths of human nature 
its moan of sorrow and its song of joy. He laughed at the comedy 
of wealth and place and power, and men saw the humour of it all 
and laughed with him. He wept over the tragedy of poverty and 
lowliness and weakness, and the world, whose great heart he had 
touched, wept with him. Wherever English is spoken Dickens’s 
name is loved and honoured. His clean, noble mind ; his generous, 
chivalrous spirit ; and his wide, deep sympathies, gained him the 
sure place he has in the memory of his people.—M. BRENNAN. 


One competitor dropped into poetry and we print his verse upon 
another page of this issue. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A CHILD'S HYMN 


Srr,—I have read your paper, ‘“ A Child’s Hymn,” with the deepest 
interest. I am exceedingly glad you have stated the case so lucidly. 
I do not think there can be much doubt as to Miss Parr’s authorship. 
In 1886 the Rev. Thos. Gasquoine preached a sermon at Northampton 
on ‘*Our Evening Hymns.” From the newspaper report I copy the 
following, which may possibly interest you :—‘t Holme Lee’s real name 
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was Harriet Parr, and it was she who was the authoress of the hymn 
‘ Hear my Prayer, O Heavenly Father.’ The hymn itself had a some- 
what singular history. Tender and beautiful as were the verses, Miss 
Parr was in no way known as a writer of hymns, and, at all events, 
some years after the appearance of this hymn, in 1856, answered to an 
enquirer that she had written no other hymn. In the year 1856 the 
Christmas number of Household Words, then edited by the late Charles 
Dickens, was entitled ‘The Wreck of the Golden Mary.’ The story of 
poor Dick was by Miss Parr. Proceeding, Mr. Gasquoine said it was 
through a coincidence that when the first edition of their Congregational 
Hymn Book was preparing for the press in 1856-7 Miss Parr’s hymn 
was selected for one of the new hymns of that collection. Dr. Henry 
Allon was engaged in the work of preparing the Hymn Book, and 
being struck with the excellence of this hymn, he communicated with 
Mr. Dickens, by whom he was referred to the authoress, at that time 
residing in York, who gave her consent to its use, and it had long been 
a favourite in the Congregationa! Church.” 
The words I have put in italics seem to settle the question. 


Yours very truly, 
Long Itchington via Rugby, J. T. Pace. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 


Sir,— In courtesy to Mr. Gilbert Driffield I hasten to agree that 
he caught me tripping when I quoted Pecksniff as stating (Chap. V.) 
that the bust and portrait weré in the “little room of state ’’ whereas 
Mr. Pecksniff really says they were in the work room. This, however, 
strengthens my contention that the artist had no authority for placing 
them in the living parlour—vide illustrations to Chapters II., VI. and 
XII. Moreover, as your correspondent points out, the author sub- 
sequently places them in the best parlour (Chap. XIV.). 

Whether the motive of old Martin in selecting Pecksniff as his dupe 
is real or alleged does not affect my point, namely, the similarity 
of idea expressed here and in Great Expectations. 

And now to a new point. I entirely disagree that there was any 
discrepancy in the description of the location of Todgers’s. True that 
Charity “ pointed with her parasol to Todgers’s ”’ from the base of the 
Monument (Chap. XX XVII.) and also that the author says (Ch. VIII.) 
‘““as to anything they could see of that structure (the Monument) 
ae they might as well have been playing at blind man’s buff,” but 
the context a few lines above explains that, although it was early 
morning,, “‘ for any sign of day yet appearing in the sky it might have 
been midnight. There was a dense fog too, etc.” Then a few lines 
later ‘‘ they stopped in a kind of paved yard near the Monument....” 
This is plainly clear enough. 

Mr. Driffield asks whether Dickens has given two prominent 
characters in different books the same name. He has. Here are a 
few instances Mr. Price (Pickwick), Matilda Price ( Nickleby); Capt. 
Hopkins (Pickwick), Jack Hopkins (Pickwick) ; Capt. Bailey (Copper- 
field), Bailey Junr. (Chuzzlewit); Harris (Pickwick, Sketches, Old 
Curiosity Shop—this latter is usually known as Short), and the Harris. 
(Chuzzlewit). There are no less than four Martins in Pickwick—a 
gamekeeper, a coachman, (whether Christian name or surname is not 
stated), Jack Martin and Captain Martin. They are not all prominent 
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characters, but I think we shall agree that one at least of each group 
is entitled to the claim. Other instances can be found in Pierce and 
Wheeler’s Dickens Dictionary. It would be remarkable indeed if, 
in naming 1,600 characters there had not been some repetition. 

Yours faithfully, A. E. Brookes Cross. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


BETHLEHEM, Pa., U.S.A.—On the afternoon of May 13th a 
congenial company of two hundred and fifty lovers of Dickens and 
their friends enjoyed a “Mutual Friend” tea as the guests of the 
president, Mrs. N. P. Otis, assisted by the vice-presidents. An 
interesting feature of the occasion was a table of dolls, dressed and 
donated by a number of the younger members of the Fellowship, 
which were entirely sold out long before the tea was over. In 
the evening, at Trinity Parish House, the closing meeting of the 
session took place, when the annual appropriation was made to the 
«Tiny Tim’ fund of St. Luke’s Hospital. The treasurer’s report 
showed that it was possible to appropriate one hundred and fifty 
dollars this year, as the funds in hand had been increased by upwards 
of eighty-five dollars from the ‘‘ Mutual Friend”’ tea. A donation of 
five dollars was also voted to the Shakespeare Pageant Committee as a 
token of the society’s appreciation of the committee’s efforts to com- 
memorate the writings of another great world author. The annual 
election of officers was by acclamation, no change being made, except 
in the case of the recording secretary, Miss Pauline Milchsack, whose 
position was filled by Miss Jeanette Murray. Mrs. A. D. Thaeler was 
added to the list of vice-presidents. An interesting feature of the 
meeting was the presentation to the Fellowship, by Mrs. Otis, of a gavel, 
made from the wood of one of the two cedars that were planted in Gad’s 
Hill Place in 1786. Selections from The Cricket on the Hearth were 
read by Mrs. A. D. Thaeler, Miss Eliza Luckenbach, Mrs. F. E. Lennox, 
Miss Jeanette Murray and F. E. Lennox. 


GRAVESEND.—This Branch, combining their Annual General 
Meeting and Summer Outing. had a very pleasant day on June 14th. 
Starting from Gravesend in motor conveyances the party made a detour 
via Cobham, Rochester (where tea was served), Gad’s Hill (where the 
house and grounds were open to the Branch), Shorne, and back again 
along the Dover Road to Gravesend. The Business Meeting was held 
on the lawn of Shorne Vicarage (by kind permission of the Vicar) 
when the report and balance sheet were adopted and the officers 
for the season elected. The feature of the Meeting was the presence 
of Mr. Walter Crotch, the President of the Fellowship, who delivered 
a fine stirring speech, which met with a hearty reception. Mr. B. W. 
Matz and Mr. R. C. Morison fof Edinburgh) were also among the 
company, each of whom addressed the meeting. Mr. Moore, the 
Chairman, in returning thanks to Mr. Crotch, made an excellent speech, 
and spoke in high praise of Miss Taylor, the new Secretary, on whom 
they all looked with complete confidence to make the Branch a still 
more flourishing arm of the Fellowship. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—The first ramble of 
the season took place on.May 27th, when a large party of members 
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met at the Whitefriars Gate Temple. Various spots associated with 
Dickens’s characters were visited, and the party made their way to 
Lincolns Inn, then through Chancery Lane, visiting on the way 
Chichester Rents, Jo’s Graveyard, Bream’s Buildings, etc., to Staple 
Inn. After leaving Staple Inn, Bleeding Heart Yard and the Police 
Court of Oliver Twist, Hatton Garden, the various Dickensian places in 
Gray’s Inn, Raymond Buildings, The Children’s Hospital, Great 
Ormond Street and finally the Foundling Hospital were visited. Tea 
was served at 48 Doughty. Street, which ended a very pleasant and 
enjoyable Dickensian ramble. An outing to Stoke Poges took place 
on June 17th, when a large party took train to Uxbridge, and 
after walking along the country lanes and through the Black Park, | 
arrived at the Stag Inn, Stoke Poges, where tea was served in the 
gardens. After tea the party visited Gray’s grave and Stoke Poges 
Church and almshouses and various spots made famous in Gray’s Elegy. 


HATFIELD.— At the last meeting held in the “‘ Salisbury Arms,” the 
Chairman, Mr. Woodrow, made a brief report of the work of the 
branch since the outbreak of war, and delivered an excellent address 
entitled ‘* Charles Dickens and the War,” in the course of which 
he said that if Dickens had been alive to-day he would have pro- 
tested very strongly against Germany’s cruel treatment of Belgium 
and the tearing up of the treaty. A very cordial vote of condolence 
and sympathy was offered to Mrs. E. H. Thirlby on the death of her 
husband, an ardent Dickensian. 


PHILADELPHIA.—tThe final Indoor Meeting of the season was 
held at the Hotel Walton, in April. Dr. Emill B. de Sauze read an 
instructive paper on * Dickens and Daudet,” with illustrated readings 
by Miss Curtis Wager-Smith. A paper on “‘ Books that Dickens 
read,” by Henry Hanby Hay, showed an exhaustive study of the 
great novelist’s works, and while pointing out many references made 
by Dickens to others, declared that Dickens was himself. He was 
a creator, not a copier. It is all the more to his credit that he should 
have been able to picture the England of his day so vividly out of 
his own innate knowledge of human nature, and without being in- 
fluenced, insensibly, by what others had written in the past. A 
delightful event of the evening was the presence of Mr. Charles H. Govan, 
founder and Honorary President of the New York Branch, who won 
unstinted applause by his clever rendition of the amusing ‘ A Little 
Dinner in an Hour.” The Annual Outing took place on May 20th, at 
the old Livezey house on the Upper Wissahickon, now occupied as 
the home of the Valley Green Canoe Club. The young men of the Club 
were genial hosts to the upward of 100 members and guests present. 
Charles Sessler presided when the assembly met on the lawn and 
introduced Mrs. Elizabeth Wager-Smith. who read an entertaining 
paper on “‘ Dickens and Gardens.” Judge Patterson followed with a 
charming paper on the ‘History and Romance of the Wissahickon,” 
which later, as a printed pamphlet, was distributed as a souvenir. 


SYDNEY (N.S.W.)— The monthly meeting, April, was well attended 
and his Honor Judge Backhouse was in the Chair. Miss Ada Henry, 
M.A., was in charge of the programme and she had arranged a most 
interesting and enjoyable evening. All the selections were from Our 
Mutual Friend. Miss Henry read a paper on that book which was 
much enjoyed. Mrs. Frank Bardsley gave a good reading “ Mrs 
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Barnett, ‘‘ Sloppy and Jenny Wren.’ The Annual Meeting was pre- 
sided over by Judge Backhouse, who, during the evening, was 
unanimously elected President for the ensuing year. The other 
Officers chosen for the year were :—Vice Presidents: Sir Edmund 
Barton, G.C.M.G., Professor I. W. E. David, C.M.G., Harrison Allen, 
Thomas Bentley (London), Lawrence Campbell, Aubrey Halloran, 
LL.B., J. G. Crouch, D. Hogarth, F.R.A.S., Hugh D. McIntosh, David 
Moses, I.C.P.A., F. H. Nesbitt, Frank Walker, William Welch, F.R.G.S. 
Rev. George Walters, Gordon Watson; Hon. Secretary, Miss M. 
Grant Cooper; Assistant Hon. Secretary, Mrs. C. A. E. Peterson ; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Raby I. Vance; Hon. Auditor, David Moses, F.C.P. 
Mr. Moses contributed a paper entitled ‘‘ The Importance of the 
Child,’’ which was read by Mrs. Peterson. Miss Elinor Ross, Miss 
xladys McIntyre and Miss Gwyn Smith also recited. 


WINNIPEG.—Cordial thanks are due from this branch to the 
ladies and gentlemen who kindly helped with musical items during 
the past season amongst whom were Miss Rose Fred (piano) Mr. H. R. 
Isaacs (songs) Mrs. Jones-Brewer (violin) Rev. Dr. Johnstone (songs) 
Miss Mildred Lovell (piano) Mr. W. E. Clapperton (songs) Miss Nora 
Carson (violin) Mr. F. M. Luce (songs and recitations) Miss Mary L. 
Robertson (piano) Miss Frances Forrester (songs) Mr. E. G. Manning 
(harp) Gunner C. W. Evans, C.E.F. (songs and recitations) Miss Ethel 
Dobson (songs) Miss Annie Moncrieff (piano) Mr. C. 8S. Sutherland 
(songs) Miss Shanks (piano) Miss Jean Pollard (songs) Miss Hattie 
Nicholson (piano) and Mrs. R. 8. Patten (violin). 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 

The Pageant of Dickens, by W. Walter Crotch. Second Edition. 
Revised. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 

The Dickens Fellowship: Southend and District Branch (illustrated), 
16 pp. Mr. H. Hubert, 31 Manor Road, Westcliff. 3d. 

“* Dickens Characters,” drawn by J. A. Shepherd. Strand, June. 

“The Case against Chesterton,” by G. B. Shaw. New Statesman, 
May 13th. Replies, June 3rd, 10th, and 17th. 

“A Ride to Little Nell’s Haven”? (illustrated), by Burton Carver. 
Cycling, May 25th. 

‘“* Charles Dickens and Unitarianism.’’ Correspondence in Christian 
Life, May 20th, 27th and Jume 3rd. 

‘“* Dickensiana.” Letter to Times, May 25th. 

“ Written in a Library : Not Dickens and Contributors to ‘H.W.’ ” 
Bristol Times and Mirror, June 3rd. 

“The Ghost of Whit-Monday ” (after Charles Dickens). Hvening 
News, June 12th. 

««* Dead Souls’ and ‘ Pickwick Papers,’’’ by C. M. Brown. Atheneum, 
June. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
JULY 


5. London: Evening Ramble in Blackfriars and Borough at 6-30- 
See “ When Found.” 
15. Hackney: Ramble to Highgate. 
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AFFECTIONATE BEHAVIOUR OF MESSRS. PIKE AND PLUCK 


Original Pencil Sketch by Phiz for his engraving in Vicholas Nickleby 


Reproduced hy permission of Mr. Walter T. Spencer 


